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have begun to appear in English. Mr. Ellis divides his able 
attempt of giving an account of Nietzsche into three parts. In the 
first he merely gives an extract from the biography of Nietzsche, 
written by his sister, and, therefore, is least original. All his acute- 
ness and breadth of view, however, become apparent in Part II., 
in which he analyzes the writings of Nietzsche's middle period from 
1876 to 1883. It is with the writings of that time that he sympa- 
thizes most heartily, and it is these which he has studied most 
carefully. He therefore gives an admirable account of the leading 
ideas laid down in "Human, All-too-Human ;" "Dawn of the 
Day," and "Joyful Science." But he, apparently, feels less 
sympathy for the Nietzsche of the time after 1876. Whilst the 
"Antichrist" is characterized correctly, full justice is not done to 
"Beyond Good and Evil," "Genealogy of Morals," and "Thus 
Spake Zarathustra." More especially to the study of the latter 
most difficult book he has not devoted the time required for pene- 
trating into its secrets. Here even many things are incorrect. 
Not to mention small matters, as that German kultur means in 
English civilization, and not culture; that not Beyondmen as- 
semble in Zarathustra' s cave, but the Higher Men (which Nietzsche 
very definitely distinguishes from the former), he entirely leaves out 
of account Nietzsche's inferences from Darwinism and Jordan's 
poetry, his theory of eternal recurrence ; his position towards the 
various shades of individualism ; and the interesting and often 
strange conflicts which arise from a collision of these different 
mental currents. He altogether treats Nietzsche too much as an 
isolated fact, failing to give him his place in the intellectual de- 
velopment of our age, both as regards his services and as regards 
his suggestions. Nevertheless, Mr. Ellis's essay on Nietzsche can 
be heartily recommended as a good introduction into Nietzsche's 
philosophy. 

Alexander Tille. 
University of Glasgow. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself. An English Trans- 
lation, with Introductory Study on Stoicism and the Last of the 
Stoics, by Gerald H. Rendall, M.A., Litt.D., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Principal and Professor of Greek, 
University College, Liverpool. Macmillan & Co. Crown 
octavo. Pp. cxlvi., 188. 
In this book the "English Translation" and the "Introductory 

Study" form two fairly equal portions. The object of the former 
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is to '," give Marcus Aurelius to English readers with scholarly pre- 
cision and in becoming dress." This is the main object of the 
book, to which the "Introductory Study" is "strictly supplemen- 
tary." The latter, that is to say, has for its aim, "not to give a 
complete or balanced exposition of Stoicism as a whole, but to 
consider so much of it as remains implicit or explicit in the words 
of Marcus Antoninus, so that the reader of the 'Thoughts,' in 
approaching the dogmas and the formulas which they contain, may 
have in mind their origin, their meaning, their development, and 
their eventual content for Marcus and his contemporaries." 

In both respects Professor Rendall may, we think, be congratu- 
lated. The English reader has a rendering the scholarly accuracy 
of which he may trust, and from its style may gather much of the 
tone, at once so simple, so manly, so sad, of the "Thoughts." 
This is a task which it was (in the words of the Preface) "worth 
while to do," and it has been done well. 

The Historical Introduction consists of five chapters, entitled 
respectively : Origins of Stoicism — Birth of Stoicism — Stoic Dogma 
— Stoicism in History — Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. It thus falls 
naturally into two parts, — (1) a History of Stoicism, (2) a per- 
sonal study of the emperor himself. In both the limitations the 
author sets himself, viz. : the needs of the English reader, are 
adhered to, but within these limitations the work done is excellent. 
The best part of the historical account is the second section of 
Chapter II., where the relation of Stoicism to Cynicism, and the 
difference between them, especially with reference to their respec- 
tive interpretations of the word "Nature," is well drawn out; but 
the whole of this part of the Introduction is clear, accurate, and 
straightforward. There are occasional statements about other 
schools of thought which seem open to question, and one especially 
(on page lxiv.) about Plato and Pantheism which few would accept, 
but these are small blemishes and do not affect the value of the 
account given of Stoicism itself. 

The study of Marcus Antoninus is discriminating, thoughtful, 
and sympathetic. The early influence of his life, the "conserva- 
tive" school of statesmanship in which he was brought up, his 
loyalty to duty so steadfast amid the awful loneliness of his position 
as emperor, his clear sense of the hollowness of mundane things, 
with the unswerving determination to be " till God sounds the 
withdrawal, still ready for the march," are worked out with force 
and truth. The author's final verdict is that " Marcus Aurelius 
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Antoninus survives as perhaps the loftiest exemplar of unassisted 
duty whom history records — unalterably loyal to the noblest hy- 
pothesis of life he knew." With this verdict few will quarrel, and 
Professor Rendall's translation will help to bring it home to many 
readers who would otherwise only know the "Thoughts" through 
the inadequate medium of some history of philosophy. 

W. H. Fairbrother. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 

The Morality of Marriage, and other Essays on the Status and 
Destiny of Woman. By Mona Caird. London : George Red- 
way, 1897. 

It is difficult to review with justice a book like Mrs. Caird's. It 
consists of a number of essays published in the first instance sep- 
arately at intervals extending over a period of nearly ten years. 
During those ten years the subject treated of has undergone the 
most striking changes both as regards the conditions of women's 
work and the attitude of those who approach the consideration of 
her " status and destiny." These changes are but little reflected 
in Mrs. Caird's essays. It is difficult for the student of the subject 
as it now is to put him or herself completely at the point of view 
of ten years ago ; but it may, perhaps, be doubted whether the 
frankly partisan attitude adopted by the writer was the wisest or 
most serviceable even at a time when custom was harder and preju- 
dice more unbroken than they are now. 

The earlier part of the book recounts at wearisome length the 
marriage customs of savages and semi-civilized peoples ; the latter 
part advocates many good and desirable ideas of reform and de- 
velopment in married life ; ideas, however, common to-day not 
only to the literature of the subject but to actual married life 
itself. Mrs. Caird mars her advocacy of these good things by 
basing it on the, alas ! painfully familiar misconception of freedom 
as the absence of all interference or restraint. It is, perhaps, this 
very abstract method of approach which induces in Mrs. Caird her 
startling pessimism as to the condition of married women among 
us to-day. When one thinks of the multitude of mentally active 
married women one knows who are neither slaves nor drudges 
nor puppets nor dolls, who bear an active and weighty part in 
the formation of the common will and judgment which directs 
and controls home life, and who take an ever-increasing share in 
the formation of the rational will and judgment of the wider 



